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In Memory 


Of my mother, Mrs. June Harwood, who did everything she could 
for each of us. 


Of my grandmother, Mrs. Kate Harwood, who taught me to love 
books and music. 


Of my friend, Betty Hall, who though dying with cancer, asked me 
to publish these pictures. 


Times Past 


A Gloucester Notebook 


SP GPs 


There was a time when meadow, grove and stream, 
The earth and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it has been of yore: 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 


Those lines by Wordsworth are a poetic description of our present day 
Gloucester, truth sprinkled with a bit of nostalgia. Though no historian, I 
have lived in Gloucester County all of my life, and I like the stories of 
Gloucester's past, especially neighborhood stories. I also like to draw and 
paint but I don't claim to be an artist. This notebook with the sketches 
following has not been accomplished because of my enthusiasm concerning 
history and art but rather because of an old house which stood in our yard 
when we were children. It was in and around it that my sister, my brothers 
and I had so much pleasure with our games and pranks when we were 
children. No one had lived in the old house for years, but old books were in 
one room, fireplaces were in each room and one room had been made into a 
shop. Although it was supposed to be empty, it always seemed so full and as 
though it belonged there. 
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The Old House 


This was the highlight of our young lives. A center section of the building had 

been cut out to give my father a place to keep his tools and a place to tinker with his 
ideas. He made some beautiful little stools out of black walnut which we used to sit 
on when my grandmother taught us to read and to write. In the central section was 
also a buggy and a speed cart. The speed cart must have been given away or sold soon 
after his death for I have no recollection of it later. The buggy was used by my mother 
as long as she had a horse and could drive and after that it was used by us on the 
hillside. One room upstairs in the Old House had lots of books and magazines in it. It 
was kept locked until we were considered old enough to understand that they were 
for reading. The book catalogs gave me hours of pleasure. They listed so many of the 
books I wanted and they were so inexpensive as compared to what books were selling 
for then. Anyway we didn't have money to buy books so we always had to wait for 
an aunt to send us hers as she finished them and for Christmas when lots of relatives 
thought it was a good idea. 
_ In summer we played in the Old House by making mud cakes. One can't say they 
were edible but they were beautiful. We used Parrot Monkey Baking Powder can tops 
for our layer cakes. A barrel of air slacked lime made a beautiful cake frosting 
sometimes with small pieces of red brick picked in the cellar, it could be turned into a 
strawberry short cake. Sumac seed made a good chocolate cake or a raisin cake. All of 
these looked great and furnished our neighbors as well as us with hours of fun. 

Of all the things we did in the Old House our travels gave us the most pleasure. 
We shoved the buggy out of its shelter and played in the sky. We talked to one 
another about the beautiful things in the clouds. There were horses and eagles. There 
are cotton fields and cotton pickers. There are battles and losses and gains. If one lies 
flat on the ground there is a bowl trimmed with white or with gray. It is wonderful to 
lie flat on a hill and look up! One can think of the Old House! 
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Smokehouse 


A smokehouse is probably a strange thing to remember and yet I'm pleased to 
recall it so vividly. It must have been early eighteenth century just as the Old House 
was for if I remember correctly it had cypress weatherboarding just as the former had. 
It looked like a perfectly square structure with a rather high peaked mossy roof. The 
building was about fourteen feet square and inside the framing was 4 12 inches by 4 
V2 inches with 4 12 inches between each. Overhead, of course, were the larger beams 
with the wooden plugs along the sides for hanging the meat which was nearly always 
rather scarce with us. There was a hole in the middle of the salt cured fuzzy floor. 
The dirt from underneath rose in a sort of worn down volcanic heap. Placed over 
this was a perfectly round smooth block of a tree trunk which had to be moved 
whenever a fire was made to cure the meat. It was fun to watch the smoke sneaking 
out between the loose weatherboards or the shingles. It had a nice smell - not hickory 
smoke but apple smoke. We used old limbs of apple trees. We no longer get apple 
cured meat. 

We used our smokehouse also for playing Anthony Over, a game which is out of 
date. We would throw a ball over the roof to someone on the other side. If they 
caught it they would come around the smokehouse and catch you. If they didn't, 
they would throw it back. 

Many years after the smokehouse was gone, I saw a buggy wheel and discovered 
that the block in the smokehouse with the little rectangular holes around the sides 
near the top of it was a carpenter's and was used for shaping the spokes of wheels, so 
many of one size and so many of another. Neat! 


Our Woods 


Who doesn't often walk alone in a wooded area, sometimes beside a stream or 
climb a hill or sit upon a fallen log or scramble through a shady thicket to come upon 
sunlight suddenly seeing marshes made golden — being in some way a part — and 
who has not felt some of the beauty that the poet felt: 


"For I have learned to look on nature... hearing sometimes 

The still sad music of humanity and I have felt a presence that disturbs me 
with the joy of elevated thoughts — a sense subline — and in the mind of 
man: A motion and spirit that impels all thinking things — and rolls 


through all things." 
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The Sheep And The Barn On The hill. 


Back in the bygone years our neighbors’ children received a gift of sheep 
one Christmas and we were accustomed to visit each other on Christmas Day. 
The sheep were in a pen joined to the barn on the hill which was then the 
new barn. Having been always told that sheep were dirty, we learned that it was true. 

Much, much later we were invited up to watch a shearing take place and it was 
quite an experience. One by one the grown sheep were taken from the pen and with 
the legs tied, were placed up on a table made by laying wide boards across two trestle 
benches. 

The wool was clipped off expertly, almost an entire coat with the only ragged 
looking places being a few of the leg holes. Once shorn the sheep was turned loose 
amid much unhappy bleating. The lambs ran about baa baaing, not sure of their 
mothers and the mothers were trying to comfort their lambs. 


Little Lamb who made thee? 
Dost thou know who made thee? 
Gave thee life, and bid thee feed 
By the stream and o'er the mead; 
Gave thee clothing of delight, 
Softest clothing, wooly, bright; 
Gave thee such a tender voice, 
Making all the vales rejoice? 
Little Lamb, who made thee? 
Dost thou know who made thee? 


Little Lamb, God Bless Thee! 
William Blake 
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The Walnut Tree 


Oh happy day — the clouds float hurriedly against an oval field of blue, 
kissed with sun. 

How they laugh and disappear while others scamper out of nowhere, 
not to be outdone. 

Ever notice clouds above horizons made of trees? 

Often — they like mirrors stretch, perfect formlike — floating in the 
evening breeze, look at me, look at me, away up above the trees! 

Near a walnut tree in autumn is a perfect spot to be. 

A lone buzzard just went floating like a kite against the sky, appearing 
first to dip and fall but now to soar up high. 

Happy cloud it passes by! 
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Marshes 


God, I am sure, will forgive human beings a bit of pragmatism! Even our marshes 
are beautiful, forever changing, never changed. Where is he who with glad heart, has 
not noted the silver and golden grasses in our marshes flirting with sunlight or with 
shadows of blue and lavender or seen the sienna cattails waving above fallen trees 
on which the sienna bark is clinging amid splotches of platinum? Who hasn't 
watched the reds and golds and greens and yellows of the bank lined screens 
reluctantly retire for winter while grays, browns and dark greens stand forth in 
skeletal beauty and strength? And suddenly it's spring. Green shoots of grass appear 
between the faded worn out cover of winter. The trees are budding along the banks, 
and flowers are blooming timidly, and in a winding stream of water is mirrored a 
beautiful blue sky. 
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The Cottage 


The Cottage was situated in the York River on pilings at the beginning of the 
century and was used by oyster tongers. It was sold by the owners and bought by a 
man who brought it ashore. He had it hauled about a half a mile from Cedar Point 
up to its present place. It has been used as a homeplace for different families over the 
years and was sold to our family about forty years ago and since then it has been used 
for storing old furniture and another things. I use it for what I'm doing now and for 
painting. 

The Cottage has a reputation - there are strange noises and a lot of silly things 


happen. One woman told me that someone was buried under the house. I haven't 
seen her! 
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Barn 


This old barn was built on the hilltop back about 1895 before a great snow storm. 
Mr. Ira Weaver furnished the lumber and it was very reasonable. He wrote my 
grandfather's name as Mr. W. H. Howard instead of Harwood as so many people 
have done. An aisle ran straight across the middle of the building and a double horse 
wagon load of corn, beans or any other farm produce was unloaded in the rooms on 
the first and second floors of the building as seen in the picture. The corner with an 
outside door and window was a shop room — a necessary place for making and 
repairing farm implements. Horses were housed in the far end of the building and 
horse harness hung on slick racks along the inside of the aisleway next to the 
produce side. 

The stables naturally had to be cleaned out and the manure found its way back on 
the land. 

Sometimes my sister and I wanted to see the boys milk the cows but they put a 
stop to that by squirting the milk from the cow's teat all the way across the pen and 
right straight on us. We soon stopped following them but we did ride on the wagon 
loaded with the straw when the stalls had to be cleaned. 
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Walter Reed School 


On Route 614 (now the home of Howard Leigh) 


Walter Reed School was built around 1922 or 1923 at which time Mr. J. Walter 
Kenny had become superintendent of the schools for the County of Gloucester. The 
schools of Belroi, Clay Bank, and Whites had been discontinued or consolidated into 
the new Walter Reed system. 

Recently, one of the former pupils asked me if I remembered the time the bell 
rang and we rushed to get into line to march back into classes and Henry wasn't 
there. When we were seated, the teacher noticed the empty seat and asked, “Where is 
Henry?” Someone answered, “Henry is in the well.” The teacher yelled, “In the well! 
What on earth is he doing in the well? Go and get him out at once.” The boys who 
put him in there did as they were told. Well diggers had been there digging a new 
well and left some of their equipment. We were warned to stay away from it but the 
boys had enjoyed using the rig to lower and hoist first one and then another to and 
from the bottom of the well. 

On still another occasion, when the boys started the fires in the stoves one 
morning, they only smoldered. Smoke met one in each of the three classrooms. It 
was terrible. Finally, at mid-day, one of the teachers contacted the superintendent and 
it was decided to dismiss school until someone could be found to clean the chimney. 
Of course the chimney cleaner found that it was unnecessary. I don't believe the 
teachers ever knew that the boys had climbed up on the roof and stuffed sacks in the 
chimney one afternoon and extracted them the next afternoon as soon as possible 
after dismissal. 

Some of the teachers supervised play at recess but there were a few who didn't. 
Walter Reed was known as the school of hard knocks for the pupils, the teachers and 


the parents from its beginning in 1923 until its closing in the 1940s. 

We played such games as Prisoner's Base, Anthony Over, Fox in the Warrener 
(Warner to us), Raise the Gates as High as the Sky, Tag, Crack the Whip, Dodge Ball 
and, of course, Catch and Baseball. There were also the singing games, The Farmer in 
the Dell, and Go In and Out the Windows. The school grounds were not large 
enough for Fox and Hounds or Hide and Seek. Years later, a history of Virginia 
carried a statement citing that English games had vanished from the school grounds 
in Virginia before the end of the nineteenth century. This was not true of Gloucester 
County. 

Some children rode to school in horse drawn buggies; some rode in wagons. There 
were two or three cars in the area, but the greatest number of pupils walked, some 
from three to six miles away. We trod dirt roads not taken care of by state or county. 
We followed paths through woods, a strip of roadway, more paths, sometimes 
crossing fences, following the sides of hedgerows, all according to season. We did not 
pass the school for colored children as we had a short cut through the woods. We 
knew all of the colored people in our own neighborhood, but if one lived a mile 
away, he was a stranger. Ann Margaret was colored and we went by her place each 
day. Her house was leaning. It was always leaning. At first I was afraid of her. She 
wore a bowler hat, a long dress and was always smoking her pipe. She had a dog 
named Bite 'Em, which I didn't like. One day she showed me a beautiful peach in her 
peach tree which she said she was saving for me and she told me, "Chile, I luv you 
more dan your Mama do." For years, whenever the wind blew hard at night, I prayed 
that her house wouldn't blow over. 
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Woodville 


To me this has always been the Pointer House on Clay Bank Road. To begin with, 
it must have been a salt box house such as are often seen in Williamsburg, but after 
the War Between the States this was extended to be a full two-story house with a 
dining room and kitchen stretching out towards the back. 

During the War, a little boy eight years of age was sent there to be cared for by Mrs. 
Seth Pointer, his aunt, when his own mother died. 

A Confederate soldier, another nephew of Mrs. Pointer, who was on leave from 
the Army came by to see his aunt. A Frenchman who went around painting china 
was also there engaged in painting a set for the Pointers. In the afternoon, the 
visiting Confederate was warned that there were Yankees in the neighborhood and 
the Confederate left by way of the woods and streams. That night the Frenchman was 
given a bedroom downstairs and the little eight-year-old boy slept on a trundle bed in 
the same room. They were fast asleep when there was suddenly a battering at the 
door. The Yankee soldiers were there demanding that it be opened. The Frenchman 
opened it and the Yankees began to question him. He told them that the Confederate 
had been there but that the Confederate was gone. His words were a hysterical 
mixture of English and French. One of the Yankees shot him standing there in the 
doorway in his night clothes. This is the only incident the child remembered about 


the War Between the States. Later Mrs. Pointer showed a family member some of 
the china the Frenchman had painted. 
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At Howard's Fork 


Route 614 and Clay Bank Road 


The Victorian house and the old barn are practically all that are left to remind us 
of the Howard family which owned the property and operated the business around 
here until the early 1930s. Children attending Walter Reed School back in the 1920s 
were awed at the beauty of the store windows which were beautifully decorated for 
Easter, Thanksgiving and Christmas. We learned that Sannie Kerns Howard was 
responsible for them. 

Homemade cucumber pickles were to be purchased in the store for one cent each. 
They were delicious. Lemon and peppermint stick candy could be purchased at six 
sticks for five cents. 
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Johnnie Berry's Home 


This is a typical home of one of Gloucester's colored people of the 1926-1950 
period. Johnnie Berry had a small farm which he cultivated and probably 
supplemented his income by fishing and oystering in the York River. It is not known 
whether he had ever been married or had children. The picture is included because it 
is still standing, has a well and a necessary house. Only a few houses of this type are 
remaining. 
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Cane and Molasses 


Our land was tilled on shares for several years following the death of my father in 
1917. In addition to the acreage of the main portion of the place, small portions were 
often used by someone who wanted a place to grow a few watermelons, or sugar cane 
as was the case of Unc Henry Williams. He had worked there for my grandfather 
before we were born. He was to work the cane and share the molasses with us and 
with Unc Robert Johnson who would grind the crop and cook the molasses as he 
owned the necessary equipment. 

My sister and I wanted Unc Henry to tell us about our father when he was a little 
boy. 

He said, “I raised him. I raised your father ! Miss Kate didn't raise no child.” 

But we wanted to know what our grandmother did if she didn't raise our father. 

“She played de piany and she read de books but she won't made for raising no 
children.” 

Grandma only laughed when we told her. 

Unc Henry worked around the place for quite a while when we were children. My 
oldest brother had to write a composition for a class in Botetourt High School. The 
subject was Thrift and one day he asked Unc Henry if he thought a young fellow 
should spend his money and have fun while he was young or if he should begin 


saving as he earned. Unc Henry paused for some time and then said, “Go to the ant, 
thou sluggard, consider his ways and be wise.” 
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Clayebank 


Route 712 


John Hansford patented land in Gloucester County in 1653. He died in 1655 and 
left to his sons John and William a plantation known as "Clayebank". 

Next the plantation was owned by William Thornton, Sr., a member of the Petsoe 
(Petsworth) Vestry. In the Vestry Book of that parish it was recorded that the 
processioners often met at the Thorntons who occupied the home for nearly a 
century and left there a graveyard, since destroyed. One of the gravestones, that of 
Meaux Thornton, was moved to the Hill Cemetery at Gloucester Point. The family 
returned to England after the Revolutionary War because they were loyal to England. 
Many years later they returned and lived at Concord, just up the York River. 

In 1922 author Will F. Jenkins bought Clayebank from Louis Groh. He paid 
around $2,000 for the home and 2 1/2 acres. At that time the house was used for 
raising chickens and there were chicken houses all over the yard. Several years later, 
Mr. Jenkins asked Mr. Groh if he would sell him some more acreage. The price was 
high for those years. When Mr. Jenkins complained, Mr. Groh said if he had known 


that the property was to be improved so much, he would have asked more for it in 
the first place! 


Clay Bank Pier 


When the steamboats came up the York River as they always did until about 1940, 
the old wharf and pier was a busy place. Incoming freight had to be brought from pier 
to land and outgoing freight had to be carried from land to pier for shipment to 
Baltimore on the boats. A mule was used to pull the freight in or out by means of a 
contraption with iron wheels that ran easily on the railroad ties bolted to the wharf 
making the hauling somewhat easier for the animal. Years later a carmobile which 
was a contraption easily driven backwards or forward was used which required 
gasoline instead of mule power. Following the steamboat years, the wharf and pier 
were used for oysters and oystermen, and sometimes for hauling grain. Not so much 
remains there now, seagulls and memories ... 


“The Sea of Faith 
Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the furls of bright girdle furled. 
But now I only hear 
Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating to the breath 
Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world.” 
M. Arnold 
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Clay Bank Store 


Clay Bank Store was built by Mr. Louis Groh during or directly after the first 
World War. The steamboat stopped to deliver or pick up freight at the wharf many 
years before that time and the house at Clay Bank had in it a waiting room for 
travelers. 

The store and post office closed in 1962. The gas tank handled Republic Gas and at 
closing it was priced at about thirty-eight cents per gallon. Within a few years, the 
place looked almost deserted. 
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Oystermen Tell Stories At Clay Bank. 


During World War II and for some years after that I worked at Clay Bank doing 
whatever was to be done from cleaning out dirty corners to helping in the Post Office 
and store, to testing seed for purity and germination and doing the paper work on 
shipments made to foreign parts, to making tags for seeds and finally to bookkeeping 
which helped me when the place closed up by enabling me to get a position as an 
accountant. 

It was when I was helping in the store that I came to know some of the colored 
people who tonged oysters during the season for Mr. Groh, the owner of the 
businesses operating at Clay Bank. These oyster tongers worked in pairs and were 
nearly all old men. None of them ever seemed to hurry —— each seeming to feel that 
life was for enjoying. Unc' Mayus, as he was called, was just about the lowest of them 
and was habitually the last man to leave the wood stove. That accounts for me liking 
his crab story so much. 

Ambling toward the door, he called Unc' Eddie to come on. Unc' Eddie answered 
him very crossly, “Ain't no use to hurry.” Mayus came back to the stove and took his 
seat in the chair. “Ain't never hear ‘bout the crab, huh?” he said. ”Dat's what he said, 
‘I got plenty of time.’” All of the other oystermen moved back to the stove much to 
Unc’ Eddie's disgust and they took their seats waiting for the story. 

“One time St. Peter called out and say as how Gawd was giving out haids and he 
say, ‘Everybody, come on up and git a haid for to have your eyes put in, come on, 
everybody.’ Well, de horses and dawgs and cats and cows and all de two footed and 
four footed critters, they rush along up as fast as they kin go, and they seen the crab 


laying in the sunny water and they tell him to come on, but he low as how he got 
plenty time an’ 'tain't no use to hurry. Den, the birds and the flying critters flewd up 
for haids and the crab just send up a few bubbles so they know he seen ‘em and he 
jest lay there sunning hisself. Den everything in the water started long swumming 
fast as dey kin go, the fish and the toads and the whales all of um going for haids and 
they tell the crab, ‘Come on,’ but he say, ‘tain't no use to hurry I got plenty time.’ By 
and by the crab feel that the water was gittin cool and then he see that de sun going 
down and he rouse hisself and start on up for his haid. All the critters he met was 
coming back and all of them had their eyes stuck in haids. The last one he met was 
the tortoise. He was looking proud as anything moving faster it seemed. The crab he 
rush along but when he got dere, de door was shut, but Gawd heard Saint Peter a 
fussin' and Gawd say, ‘who ‘dat?’ Then Gawd tell Saint Peter, ‘Let him in’ and den he 
told de crab dat de haids all gone. He done giv out of haids. De crab had plenty time, 
he wan't in no hurry and so crabs ain't never had haids for de eyes to set in. Dat's 
why de crab got his eyes pokin' out from under de side of de shell.” 
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Tom Linden's Prayer 


Mr. L. C. Harper of Clay Bank, Virginia, had a wealth of true stories that he could 
relate about Gloucester County and Clay Bank in particular. He often walked down to 
the store or the wharf in the afternoons of his retirement and if the weather was bad 
he wore what we called a slicker and a sou'wester. 

One afternoon he came into the store and remarked that the weather reminded 
him of the time Tom Linden prayed. Never having heard of Tom Linden, I asked 
him about it. His story follows. “I thought everyone had heard about Tom Linden. 
You know he was an oysterman — made his living along with a lot of other people, 
by tonging oysters. And Tom was a worker, no foolishness about him. He never 
came ashore without having completed his day's work. He and three other fellows 
were working together, two tonging, and two culling oysters in a boat they call a skiff 
or a skive. One man said, ‘Look at that cloud, won't you, I think we gonna get a 
storm. It's mighty black up there.’ Several of the men looked, but not Tom Linden 
who continued to cull the oysters piled on the culling board. Finally someone asked 
him what he thought. He paused and looked for a moment or two in the direction 
indicated, then said, ‘We might get a little wind but that might go around. It's too late 
in the fall for a real bad thunderstorm. I think we better try to get this boat filled.’ He 
scraped the culls back off the end of the board and started to separate the large oysters 
from the culls of those still on the board.” 

“Suddenly the wind began to blow and all could see the wall of rain racing down 
river as if to catch them. There was a streak of lightening and a loud clap of thunder. 
The tongers pulled in the tongs and someone said, ‘We better head for the shore but I 
don't think we're going to make it.’ and the storm was coming directly to them.” 

“The wind reached them first and the waves wildly and wickedly lifted the boat 
like a toy and let it drop dangerously. Someone suggested prayer. ‘Let's pray that the 
Lord ... will let us ... reach shore ... safely. Let's everybody pray!’ Between their words 
the wind howled and the boat continued to be tossed about like a toy. Someone saw 
Tom Linden and yelled at him, ‘You pray too Tom, who do you think you are?’ 
Another wave ... up ... down ... Tom answered, ‘I can't pray. I don't know how.’ 
Someone called back as another wave struck the boat, Just ask God to put you back 
on shore safely, you fool.’ Tom was adamant, ‘I ain't never asked nobody for favors.’” 

“Soon after that the boat was struck by a very large and vicious wave and almost 
stood up endwise in the water. As the boat came down, one of the men declared he 
heard Tom Linden's voice, ‘God, if you just let me get back on solid ground one 
more time, I'll be damned if I ever ask another favor of youl” 
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Clay Bank School 


Corner of Hermitage and Clay Bank Roads 


This building was used for a school house for children in the area and in the 
elementary grades before Walter Reed School came into being in 1922 or 1923. One 
teacher taught the grades from the first through the seventh. I did not go to public 
school then but remember going to an entertainment one night and seeing a little 
boy come on the stage and hearing him recite: 


“Glorious fountain, let my heart be 
Fresh, everflowing, upward like thee.” 


The old building has been torn down for many years now and the child who 
recited grew to manhood and has passed away also but memories linger. 
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Aberdeen Creek 


Aberdeen Creek on a very early map was Clay Bank Creek and it is uncertain at 
what time the name was changed. All creeks around were beautiful at one time but 
the present day litter doesn't have the picturesque quality of pieces of broken jugs 
sticking out of the sand or mud at low tide or the wrecks of former boats left on the 
shore to rot. A clay bank stretches from Clay Bank down river to the mouth of the 
creek and another bank stretches up the river from Blundering Point as if to meet it 
but stops among the inlets and marshes not far away. Aberdeen built on a hill in the 
creek but facing the wide York River is beautifully located. Directly up river across 
Aberdeen Creek is Cedar Point. 
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Ann Selden's House 


The old house is almost gone now amid the growth and briars on the road to Clay 
Bank. After Ann's mean husband died, she probably was happier alone than she had 
ever been. She worked for anyone she could, washing clothes, tending children, 
cleaning house and cooking, specializing in apple pies, the best I ever tasted. She had 
been to school only a little while but could read the papers and could write legibly. 

Ann had a firm belief in God and one day we heard that a son of hers had stolen 
what money she had and had left the county. She was terribly let down, not because 
of the money or her son but because God had allowed it to happen. 
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The Hermitage 


On Hermitage Lane, Clay Bank 


One would think that the Hermitage was built in the late 1830s or in the 1840s by 
someone who admired Old Hickory, as President Andrew Jackson was called. So far 
as I have found out, the Rowe families were the first owners of the place. I have been 
told that Mr. Americus Vespucis Rowe lived there. 

Mr. Cleveland Allmond lived at the Hermitage years later while courting and 
marrying Susie Leigh, a sister of Hal Leigh. After the Allmonds left, a Mr. Somers, a 
character who had been in Gloucester for some time and was originally from Eastern 
Shore bought the Hermitage, married a Gloucester lady and farmed the place for 
many years. 


Mr. George Lawson was the last owner of the place that I know of. 
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Home of Isaiah and Lucy Jones 


The home of Isaiah and Lucy Jones stood in a field in the area of Gum Fork near 
the place where the last post office of that name was situated. Both of these buildings 
have given way to time. Isaiah and Lucy Jones were negroes and they must have had 
good reputations for one never heard anything else about them. Theirs was certainly 
a neat house. 
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Johnsons 


The Johnsons place was the home of colored people and has been gone for many 
years. Upon coming across an item in a book about houses which were built with 
vertical boards or in a palisade manner with the slender boards placed outside 
covering cracks between larger ones, one could but recall it. According to the book, 
this method of building had come into existence in England over a thousand years 
ago by the Anglo Saxons. 
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Jones Creek is up the York River from Clay Bank around and directly in front of 
the Concord. Col. William Jones married Charity, a daughter of John Buckner who 
gave her the plantation of Concord on the York River. During the War of 1812 the 
Gloucester County Militia were under arms. Col. William Jones and Col. Catesby 
Jones were among those in command of troops defending the shores. 
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Fox's Creek 


Fox's Creek was named for a Mr. Fox who lived and owned property up there. 
There are several places around where boats are brought in for protection in bad 
weather or just to remain between dredging or planting oysters. There was also an 
oyster house to prepare oysters for sale and to sell them. There were times when the 
place was very busy as well as times which were bad for the oyster, as they are now. 
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Tippecanoe 


This house near Cappahosic was built in the 1830's and was the home of Henry 
Hughes who for some time was the County surveyor. My grandmother, an infant, 
lived in the house for some time during the War Between the States. Her father and 
two uncles, all with their bodyguards, rode away together during the War on their 
way to Gloucester Point to join the Confederate Cavalry. The group camped at 
Gloucester Point for quite a while, impatiently, but finally left and became known as 
the "bloody fifth." 

Tippecanoe had dark red damask draperies, folding doors to make a large room 
larger and a fireplace so huge that children could sit on benches in the ends of it to 


roast apples. Years later, a part of the building was pulled down and other changes 
made. 
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Coleman Newcomb's Store 
York River and Route 618 


Years ago there were lots of Newcombs in Gloucester. Today there are only three 
listed in the telephone book. I never heard anyone not speak well of Mr. Ben 
Newcomb whom I believe was father of the crop. Someone said that at his funeral, 
there were piles and piles of flowers being put on his grave and that one very poor 
old lady had brought a bouquet from her own garden. A man was heard telling 
another that if Mr. Ben Newcomb could have his choice, he would choose her 
bouquet. 

One of Mr. Ben Newcomb's sons became a President of the University of Virginia. 
Most of the others were merchants as their father was. One son, Coleman, was 
postmaster and owner of this store on the York River. 
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Hughes Store - Cappahosic 


I am not certain as to when this store was built but believe it replaced an earlier 
one on the same site owned and operated by Augustine Hughes. He was considered 
not only thrifty but miserly, which he definitely was not. A family member asked 
him to write of some of his experiences during the War Between the States which he 
had entered at the age of sixteen and fought to the finish in 1865. He was very old at 
the time and unable to name some of the places correctly, according to Mr. 
Montague. At the end of the paper he wrote the words, "I wore clothes made out of 
feed bags for many years and starvation stared me in the face." 
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Cappahosic House 


Route 618 


This is an early Stubbs home of which there were many in Gloucester County at 
one time. One doesn't know at what time it became known by this name because for 
many years it was called Baytop, probably because the Baytops lived there. A Mr. Sid 
Munsell also lived there for some time and the building had a beautiful porch across 
the front. Stewart James, a real estate broker, who also lived there, is credited with 
taking one of the P's out of the word Cappahosic.. He was wrong, of course. We like 
our Indian names. Cappahosic means safe haven. 
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Sam Driver's Well 


Sam Driver operated a little shop at Cappahosic. I never had a chance to see the 
inside of that shop but one summer afternoon when we were children my mother 
hitched the horse to the buggy and carried my sister and me to Cappahosic to see a 
sick relative and to have the horse shod at Sam Driver's while we visited. It didn't 
seem like a very nice trip to me. My sister, the youngest, sat up front with my mother 
and because I was a year older, I had to sit on the floor in the back, facing the back of 
the seat they were sitting on with my feet straight out under them and my hands 
holding the side of the back. Of course I couldn't do it, my knee joints kept buckling 
up and my legs got crossed and sometimes I had both hands on the same side of the 
buggy but I did't fall out. Turning first one way and then another, I looked back to see 
the tracks the horse made with her clip clop, clip clop, and the buggy wheels with 
their soft murmur in the sand rising to clear notes whenever they rolled along on 
moist but not muddy topsoil. The woodland was shady and cool. When we reached 
the shop, we didn't even see inside. We were hustled down the hill to see our uncle 
and when we returned, the horse had been shod. Sam Driver lifted her feet to show 
us her shoes, the first horse shoes I ever saw. 


Many years later, I wanted to go into the shop but never had a chance. I stopped 
late one afternoon and sketched the well. 
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Near Cappahosic 


Sunset often makes a path of glory across the York River and on the river banks of 
one of the old places south of Cappahosic proper. Many trees have tumbled with the 
eroding banks now but the place continues to have a lonely interest. The house was 
moved from Horse Point on the Ware River to its present location back between 1865 
and 1869 by George Washington Marquis Lafayette Smith. 
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Valley Front 


Off Route 614 between Routes 618 and 606 


The old house at Valley Front is no longer standing. It was a curious or odd 
Victorian house which showed signs of having grown, perhaps with the Stubbs 
family, into what might now be called a duplex or a triplex. Hidden neatly in every 
crook or corner was a closet. If secrets are hidden in closets, Valley Front was a storage 
place for them. The name Valley Front is obvious for a valley stretches away in front 
of the place. It winds around to one side where a stream meanders past a graveyard 
back into the woods around the field. The front of the place was used for a pasture 
several years ago... 


And in the Valley Front the sunshine spread, Among the grasses there were streaks of gold. 
And joyous was the Valley, joyous the hills that stretched 
Around it, joyous the eyes that looked upon it, felt its beauty within. Felt the wamth 
and knew that it might pass but that something would remain. 
Felt that inward joy again, again, again! 


Suddenly the sound of music wild floated up across the field. Someone playing jokes? No, 
that music came from fairy pipes, and the piper - Pan! 
Down beside a sunlit stream, he entered in the sound, 


Piping joyous music, sunkissed music, golden music all around, around, around. 


Sunshine, golden happiness and music! Colors, sound and laughter, mixing in a field of 
glory, going down, down, down. 

The sun will set. The trees will wait. Pan will put his pipes away. Tomorrow is another day 
— hold then the joy of this day — inside it keeps forever! 
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Endfield 


Route 614, near Route 618 


Endfield house has been reduced to a pile of rubbish by developers who haven't 
developed. I have no way of knowing how old the building was but believe it was 
built in the early nineteenth century, probably between 1820 and 1830, for from the 
outside it appeared to be exactly like the home of Alexander Stephens whom I have 
always admired and who is believed to have penned the words: 

"Times change and men change with them — principles never." 

The house reminded me of those words. It was built on an end field. 

A slave was supposed to have killed his master there because the master had 
promised him freedom at his death. The slave confessed and was hung at Gloucester 
Court House by a Mr. Americus Rowe after selling his head to a doctor for a quarter, 
buying ginger snaps with the money and eating them on the way to his own 
hanging. 

Mrs. Pargeau lived at Endfield during the War Between the States and taught at 
the Fairfield School near Gloucester Court House. Mrs. Pargeau's husband was killed 
during the War and his body trampled on by the Yankee horsemen. 

Later, Endfield seems to have been rented for many years until it was purchased by 
a Mr. Richard (Dick) and a Mr. Robert (Bob) Wilkins or by one of them. At their 
deaths it was inherited by a nephew, Mr. Robert Wilkins and finally sold by him. It 
fell into the hands of developers and was quickly pulled down; to this date not 
developed. 
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Sunnyside 


Dr. Walker Jones' house, Sunnyside, is no longer in existence. Situated in the 
field in front of the Peasley School, it was torn down several years ago and the land 
was put in cultivation. Pictures of standing parts, chimneys, etc. and the memories of 
two people who had lived there assured the drawing. This picture has been 
recognized immediately by those who remembered the place. 
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Greenwich 


Greenwich was formerly the home of Dr. F. F. Davis who brought a lot of us into 
the world. When he made a call he usually had a few moments to chat. I remember 
my mother once talking about one of her relatives and my sister spoke up and said, 
"That woman is crazy!" My mother thought otherwise. Then we told Dr. Davis how 
this lady invited her friends and neighbors to a dance one evening and when they all 
accepted the invitations and appeared, they found that it was to be a prayer party. Dr. 
Davis said, "That is a good sign that she will lose her mind. People go crazy over 
religion faster than anything else." 

The place is now owned by Mr. J. T. Burgess and is located on Route 606. 
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Oak Tree at Ark 


The oak tree stood across from Ark store and post office for many years. 
Whenever one went by one looked for the oak. It was truly a beautiful landmark but 
one day it suddenly wasn't there anymore. Many of us couldn't understand why it 
was taken down. 
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The Puller Home 


Ark 
This is the ancestral home of Lieutenant General Lewis B. "Chesty" Puller, USMC 
(ret.) and his son, Lewis B. Puller, Pulitzer Prize winning author of Fortunate Son. 
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Hell's Half Acres at Ark 


This home is at Ark, It has been in existence for a number of years and changed 
hands likewise. A Mrs. Kerns and her family once lived here as did Allie Pointer 
whose wife gave it the singular name of Hell's Half Acre. It could be seen in a picture 
of Major John Puller's home and possible could have been Puller property. 
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Bacon Hill 


Bacon Hill was owned for many years by Mr. Walker Trevilian and is now owned 
by a granddaughter, Mrs. Jackson Oliver. The place is reached by going directly across 
the highway at Ark and following the road up past Fary's Mill to the first dirt road 
leading to the right around the fields until you reach Bacon Hill. 
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Barn in the Bean Field 


Having intended to do a sketch of the Floyd Walker home, my intentions were 
changed with the sunlit view of the old barn in the bean field and I think Mr. Walker 
would have approved because time and progress have taken over so quickly that the 
old barn disappeared soon after the sketch was made. 
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Kiningham's Tavern 


This old tavern near the Ark does not exist any more, having been torn down just 
a few years ago. It was owned by the Trevilians who are said to have lived in it for a 
while when they were building the store with the large living area at the back. The 
Tavern was either rented or used for storage. 
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Providence 


Providence was near Pinetta and is remembered by the most of us as the old Guest 
House because a man named Guest owned it for some time. Rilees were the last 
people to live in the house. It was a Stubbs property around 1800 and passed from the 
Stubbs to the Currys, from the Currys to the Howards, etc. until it was finally sold to 
Guest. It is now the property of Robert South. 

"Providence" means the benevolent of God or nature. 
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Oakwell 

Oakwell is now occupied by Mrs. Elizabeth Gray. She has always been busy with 

her farm and domestic science work. 

The house was probably built before the end of the eighteenth century. 

There was something a little unusual about the original way the house was built. 
There were two stairways, one for the boys and one for the girls. The boys had to take 
care of their rooms and the girls took care of theirs. 

The arrangement changed when the present Elizabeth married William. She had 


a door cut in a wall upstairs to make it possible to go to a boy's room without having 
to run downstairs and upstairs for cleaning purposes. 
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Violet Banks 


Violet Banks is up in the Signpine area of the county. It is on property belonging 
to the Elizabeth Gray family. 

The Grays had a man who worked on the place and also occupied the building. 
The house was badly in need of repair and one day caught fire. The occupant ran 
about gathering hoes, rakes and garden tools and brought them to the house. He 
then ran up the road to notify the owners that the house was on fire. When they 
arrived they could not save it. 
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R. P. Gray's Store 
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Hickory Hill 


Hickory Hill was back off the highway on the Signpine Road and was empty except 
for honeybees when I saw it last. I had carried my mother to church and rather than 
going to church myself, I had taken off to Hickory Hill to make a sketch. This was the 
first time I had been alone and an empty deserted place does something for one. It 
had that proud appearance which many old deserted places have. They are full of 
themselves! Time was when people had lived there, had known joy and sorrow, 
want and plenty, good and bad, had been born there and had died there. It was a 
house with a past and is gone but is remembered by those of us who have an 
awareness of it whenever we pass that way. 
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Marlfield 


Route 612 


I saw Marlfield for the first time back in the early 1950s with a group of friends ona 
pleasant afternoon in late summer. We had to stop at a neighboring store for 
permission to go into the house and for a key to unlock it. Completely empty and 
surrounded by a weed-filled yard encircled by woodland, it seemed a place apart, cut 
off from the outside world. We entered through the side door but unlocked and 
opened the front door also to have more light. A wide hall separated the two front 
rooms and extended back to include the middle part of the stem of the "T" which was 
the shape of the house while another large room completed the stem. The 
arrangement must have given the wide long hall both air and light when its front 
and two side doors were open. The two front rooms appeared to be identical, 
fireplaces, windows, chair rails, mantels and floor moulding were all painted black as 
they usually are in old or deserted houses while the plaster, though cracked and 
missing in places, was at one time white. On the right side of the hall was a stairway 
ascending to the rooms above, the only unusual thing about the stairway was that 
the rail was very cold and felt like stone. There was some paneling in the upstairs 
rooms and like the ones below there were fireplaces, chair rails and mantels but there 
were also roof slanting walls and windows set in the roof. 

There were later trips to Marlfield when it was in ruins when one experienced a 
feeling of pride and humility and finally a feeling of resignation. 

Marlfield was the home of John Buckner who brought the first printing press to 
Virginia. He was a member of the House of Burgesses, and employed William 
Nuthead to print the laws of the General Assembly for which he was reproved by 
a Culpepper who forbade the printing of it and had Buckner make a public 
apology. 
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Purton 
Route 613 


Up the York River, near the present Signpine, is a place called Purton. In the early 
days the property was owned by a Colonel John Smith and his mother-in-law, Mrs. 
Anne Bernard. The house in which they lived has been gone for many years and the 
present Purton building is supposed to have been constructed before the American 
Revolution. The sketch is of the building before the 1936 period. The Purton as it is 
today has had additions and in its well kept setting is truly beautiful. 
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Mount Prodigal 


The Hubards patented the land in the seventeenth century and could have been 
the builders of the house. The place is situated near Adner. One would like to know 
the origin of the name. Was it built by a prodigal son or was it simply extravagant 
and wasteful for its time? In appearance it is English and resembles a Constable 
painting more than any place one can find in Gloucester. We are told it remained in 
the Roane family for many years and an old glass wine bottle seal found on the place 
shows the initial R. 
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Highgate 


Route 198, near Cash 


The house at Highgate could not possibly have been the house in which the 
Washingtons lived, as cemeteries of the colonial period were situated near the 
dwelling. An earlier house must have been located closer to the Washington 
tombstones. The old house in the sketch was probably a later eighteenth century 


house and may have been used by the Kemps and Curtis families whose tombstones 
are closer. 


We can be reasonably sure that the name “Highgate” was given to the place by a 
colonist in memory of one of the entrances to an English city. 


Inscription under the Washington Coat of Arms 


In a Well grounded Certainty of an 
Immortal Resurrection 
Here lyes the Remains of Elizabeth 
the Daughter of 
John and Catharine Washington 
she was a Maiden 
Virtuous without Reservedness 
Wise without Affection 
Beautiful without knowing it 
She left this life on the Fifth day of 
Feb. in the Year MDCCXXXVI in the 
Twentieth Year of her Age. 


Inscription Under the Whiting Coat of Arms 


Underneath this Stone lyeth Interred 
The Body of Mrs. Catharine Washington 
Wife of Major John Washington 
and Daughter of Coll. Henry Whiting by 
Elizabeth his Wife, Born May the 22, 1694 
She was in her several Stations 
A Loving and Obedient Wife, a tender 
and Indulgent Mother, a kind and 
Compassionate Mistress and above all 
an Exemplary Christian 
She departed this Life February ye 7th 1743 
Aged 49 years 
to the Great loss of all that had ye Happiness 
of her Acquaintance. 
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Ook View~ (, Elijatec Marcerad 


Oak View 


Oak View is a large house which appears to have been enlarged after building. It 
must have been built in the early 1800s and is probably the home of Parson Eastwood. 
There is a memorial in old Bellamy Church to him. The Eastwoods have lived here 
for many many years. 
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The Eugene Booker Barn 


Near Woods Cross Roads, the Eugene Booker barn and fields now belong to his 
daughter, Mrs. John Burnette. The entire place is well kept and is beautiful except in 
the winter. 


Mr. Booker once carried a group of us to the site of the second Poplar Grove 
Church in Gloucester, 
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Mecehante at Hctli Weck 


Marchant's at Hell's Neck 


Route 608 at Harcum 


From the highway we could not see the house on a wet rainy Sunday back in the 
1970s. Covered almost completely with vines, it had the appearance of an old castle in 
Scotland, deserted and in decay. We discovered a road covered heavily with grass and 
weeds up through the bean field and were able to drive almost to what now appeared 
to be a vine covered house. To me it seemed beautiful but it wasn't until I went 
again, sketched it and took a few pictures that I found out where I was and what the 
place was named. The Piankatank River is behind the trees and I am told now that 
the house has been restored. 
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Midlothian 


Midlothian was built in the last half of the eighteenth century. It is thought to 
have been John Page's North End before belonging to Josiah Deans. Around the first 
part of this century it was the residence of a Mr. Davidson who probably named it 
Midlothian. Sir Walter Scott must have been popular reading in Gloucester as we 
have a “Waverly” and a “Midlothian”. Sir Walter Scott most certainly would have 
approved of the picturesque ruins of Midlothian. One wonders if Mr. Davidson was 
familiar with, “A woman convinced against her will, is of the same opinion still. 
And when a woman will, she will and you can depend on it and when she won't, 
she won't. And that's an end on it.” 
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Lowland Cottage 


Route 623, Ware Neck 


Supposedly built in the latter part of the seventeenth century this was the home of 
the Bristow family which returned to England shortly before the American 
Revolution. The house is beautifully situated, is a landmark building and has an 
obvious uneven roof which makes the drawing of it a real pleasure. 
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Warehouse 


Route 621 


This building was named Warehouse because it was situated on a tract of land 
near a tobacco warehouse. Deacon was the name of the seventeenth century owner. 
Later it was owned by Perrins and still later by Taliaferros. It probably has had many 
owners before the present ones, the Farys. 

To some of us this place will always be remembered for the picturesque old 
windmill which stood in the yard there at the top of the hill. The place has a 
beautiful view especially in winter on a chilly or rudely cold day. 
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Haynes Mill 


Route 614 


Before John Haynes became the miller and owner of the mill, it was known as 
Kemp's Mill, before that as Weaver's Mill and so on back. Apparently, a mill had 
been operating at this location since colonial days and at one time, the property was 
mentioned as though it was a part of Rosewell. The last old mill building was not so 
old, having been constructed during the time when Mr. Marion Kemp was there. 
Many of us still remember when farmers carried corn in horse drawn wagons or 
carts for grinding. The miller measured the grain and took a portion as his toll, 
which was his pay for doing the job. Colonial millers were usually plantation owners 
_ who became very prosperous by increasing or decreasing the tolls according to their 

desires, supply, demand and the market prices all considered. During the 1940s, the 
government, the Pure Food and Drug Act or the sanitation and health people closed 
the mills and lot of housewives now don't know a thing about making a good batter 
bread. 

I went to the mill several years ago and asked to go inside to sketch. Mr. Haynes 
sent a little colored boy with the key to open the door for me and when the door was 
opened I hesitated and said, “There aren't any snakes around here, are there? I'm 
afraid of snakes.” The child rolled his eyes and grinning said, "It's summertime.” 
Thank goodness I didn't see any snakes. Somewhat later, Mr. Haynes came over and 
explained about lifting the stones and picking them. He died a few years later and the 
inside works of the mill were sold. I have always been glad of the chance I had to go 
inside and sketch when it was whole. A flood-like storm in 1989 upset the mill house 
and it remains where it fell. 

It is not hard to imagine the dirt road days when the horse and buggy, the wagons, 
the oxen drawn carts and finally the Ford cars were typical of the mill dam traffic. It's 
frightening now with the hard surface and seven or eight cars or trucks on the dam 
at one time when suddenly a couple of vehicles try to straighten out the curve. 

There have been a few accidents on the dam and in the pond. I recall that when 
the black-capped white posts were on the pond side of the road, William Braxton, a 
good natured colored shopkeeper drove his car into the mill end of the road. 
Someone saw him afterward and asked him why on earth he did such a thing. 
Shaking his head, his reply was, “Women! I had three in the car. A man ain't got no 
business driving a car with more than two women in it.” And then he claimed, 
“Didn't nobody get hurt though, I was watching out for them.” 
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Stubblefield's Old Barn 


This old barn stands at ease in the field behind the Wade Stubblefield house. One 
can hardly imagine how many ears of corn have been shucked and shelled for a 
horse, a cow, or some pigs back in the days when .. 

If one remembers Wade he can see him putting the piece of iron up against the 


barn door or with two or three hounds behind him and a gun over his shoulder, 
headed for the woods. 
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Goshen 


Off Route 629, Zanoni 


Goshen was once the home of the Tomkies family and later of the Perrin family. It 
is now a Gloucester show place located on Ware River. A wing has been added to 
each end so that it is more than double in length of the original house in the 
drawing. The name probably comes from the Bible, for Goshen was the place on 
which Jacob asked the Egyptian Pharoah for the privilege of settling Abraham. It was 
very fertile and suitable for cattle. Later when Moses wished the children of Israel to 
be allowed to leave Egypt and the Lord sent plagues: Exodus 11, 21 “And the Lord said 
unto Moses, Stretch out thine hand toward heaven, that there may be darkness over 
the land of Egypt, even darkness which may be felt. And Moses stretched forth his 
hand toward heaven; and there was a thick darkness in all the land of Egypt for three 
days. They saw not one another, neither rose from his place for three days: but all the 


children of Israel had light in their dwellings.” The word Goshen means a place of 
plenty. 
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Old Dairy House At Mabel Hall's 


Dairy houses seem to have vanished from the landscape now along with many 
other types of outdoor houses which were all necessary. These little buildings were 
always placed in a shady place, in a place near a stream, or near a well; some were 
built in a well house with a trough of water running through them. We take 
everything for granted now, things that added to the quality of country life back in 
the twenties. Having one's own cows and making one's own butter was one of them. 
The butter situation required time; the cow was milked, the milk strained and placed 
in the dairy in bowls, the cream rose to the top of the bowls, was skimmed and put in 
a churn. The clabber or what was left in the bowl was fed to the hogs or used to make 
bread along with buttermilk after the butter was churned. Many people drank the 
buttermilk. The butter was another problem. Some people looked at a cat's eyes 
before churning. When the slit in a cat's eye was in one direction, the tide was rising, 
when the tide was rising, the moon was right and the butter would gather quickly. 
And it really did! 


The Vaden - Kerns House 


Bellamy Road, near stoplight 


The Vaden - Kerns house is in existence no longer but the Robert Kerns family has 
built a new house on the property. Mrs. Vaden and Mrs. Helen Kerns were faithful 
members of Bellamy Methodist Church teaching Sunday School classes, singing in 
the choir, working with the ladies society and Helén often played the piano for the 


Epworth League Meeting at night. Their names are still used in connection with 
Sunday School, etc. 
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The Rectory 


The Rectory stood on the point of land on which is now the Catholic Church and 
several buildings behind and to the side of it. This was also the site of an early school 
for girls. The Rectory was actually built as a home for Preacher Lee, one of the best 
known ministers of the Episcopal Churches in the county. The building ceased to 
serve the purpose for which it was built when in 1922 Preacher Lee moved away 
from the county for a brief period. 
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Summerville 


Route 616, Belroi Road, now Gloucester Cablevision 


Summerville is believed to be land that had been a part of the Fox estate. The old 
house at Summerville burned in May 1903. The school house did not burn. Mr. 
Vernon Kerns agreed that day to cut timber enough from Summerville woods to 
rebuild the Tabb home and at the same time enough to pay himself for the cutting — 


an agreement between gentlemen. The school reopened late in the following 
September. 


Miss Lelia DuVal of Highgate also taught a girls school there. 
The Gloucester Academy closed its doors in June 1914. 
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Old House at Summerville 


Some people called this building a kitchen, some said it was a school room or a 
boys' room. The sketch was made several years ago and the building itself no longer 
exists in a physical way. Although it had been abandoned for only a few years when 


we went there, the growth and weeds around it and the darkness inside didn't seem 
inviting enough for us to go in. 
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Gloucester Court House 


Several years ago Mr. Gwalthmey wrote Stories About Virginia Courthouses and 
included stories about Gloucester Court House but the following story was told to me 
by Ethel Robins who had heard it from her father and knew that it was true. 

The Court was in session; the prosecuting attorney was none other than the 
honorable Jimmy Stubbs, well known for his knowledge and his ability to tear the 
evidence of the defendant to shreds. The defendant in this case caused Mr. Stubbs no 
problem. He had only one thing to do and to do it well, make the defendant 
understand what he was talking about, for the defendant was from that part of the 
county known as Guinea. Mr. Williams, we shall call the defendant, expected justice; 
he had sworn to tell the truth, the whole and nothing but the truth and he was 
determined to do just that. The case started. 

After a few preliminaries, Mr. Stubbs addressed the issue with his usual tactics, 
"Now Mr. Williams, I understood you to say... et cetera and I understand you did... 
thus & so.. Now Mr. Williams isn't that exactly what happened?" The Court was 
quiet but finally the accused spoke, his words following one another rapidly. "Mr. 
Stubbs, I hear tell you been to college and got education, and I don't know much. I 
don't know how much you know, or how much you understand. But what you said 
I said, ain't what I said, and what you said I done, ain't what I done." 


~~ 


Court Day 


The above scenes at Gloucester Court House on Court Day were copied October, 


1966 by C. E. Harwood from photos in a booklet, Souvenir of Gloucester, loaned by 
Mrs. Mary W. Gray. 


Old Gloucester County Jail 


This old jail is an out-of-place looking building within the Gloucester Court House 
Square built back in 1873 on the site of a former jail burned by Federal troops on the 
same site during the War Between the States. It was constructed like its predecessor. 
Wings were added during the twentieth century. It is used by the Investigative 
Division of the Gloucester County Sheriff's Office. 
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Debtor's Prison 


This prison is built over a section or part of a much earlier structure and is usually 
dated about 1810. It has the original bars at the windows and was definitely secure. It 
was used as an arsenal during the War Between the States. 
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Clayton Building 
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F. Blast 


This building was named in 1976 in honor of John Clayton, the early American 
botanist who also served as the Clerk of Gloucester Court 1720-1773. The original 
structure dating about 1800 was destroyed by fire in 1820 and rebuilt. Stone brought 
from England was used to replace the original wooded floors in the large room and 
the smaller room has a brick floor with sand as a fill-in. The building is used now as 


the General Registrar's office. 
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Botetourt Hotel 


Known now as the Botetourt Building and before that as the Tavern, it has served 
the County of Gloucester for many years. Patrick Henry made a speech in front of a 
tavern in Gloucester County on the eve of the American Revolution but it is not 
known if this was the tavern. 

Dances were given at the Tavern during the lean years, the 1870s, and much later a 
card game led to someone being killed there. 

The Misses Cox operated a hotel here from the beginning of the century until the 
death of the last of them around 1955 or 1960. They had a large framed picture of 
General Robert E. Lee hanging by the stairway. An agent from the American Express 
Company spoke very appreciatively of how he was treated in the hotel. He said if he 
went in after meal time and asked for something to eat, Miss Ada would tell him to 
go in the kitchen and look in the refrigerator or on the back of the stove and find 
whatever he wanted and he always did. One morning he said as he came down the 
stairs he saw the picture of Lee hanging there on the wall and he said jokingly to 
Miss Ada, "Why do you keep a picture of that traitor hanging on the wall?" He said 
she gave him a scorching look and said, “If I thought you meant that, I would ask 
you out this hotel for good." “And,” he said, “she meant it." I added my, "We agree 
with her." 

When the Cox family passed away, the building was sold and the County didn't 


buy it, but after someone else did and the price was raised, the County reconsidered 
and purchased it. 
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The Ross House 


The Ross House was probably the oldest house at Gloucester Court House. It was 
torn down in the 1970s to make room for a Silco discount store. 


The house was 
situated on the southeast side of Dr. Tabb's home on Main Street. 
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The Harry Tabb House 


The picture of Dr. Tabb's house reminds one of Dr. Tabb — straightforward. 

I had been sick once for more than a year and asked him when I would be well. He 
said, “Don't be a damn fool. You took thirty eight years getting sick and you expect to 
come out here now and then and be cured at once. Don't work so hard!” 

Another person met him on the street one day and said, “Dr. Tabb, you told me 
nearly two years ago that I wouldn't live a year and I'm still here.” Dr. Tabb asked, 
“Are you mad about it?” 

Some people were talking about the War (World War II) one day and as Dr. Tabb 
passed me on his way out of the building, he shook his head and said, “I'm not sure 
Hitler isn't right about it.” 
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Wareham 
At the end of Roaring Springs Road 


Wareham from a picture from the Landis family of Richmond, Virginia, who 
lived at Wareham, the home of one of the Mordecai Cookes. 
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The Shelter 


End of Route 619 


Reputed to have been built by the Jones family and at one time owned by the Cary 
family, The Shelter to most of us is significant in that it was the home of the author, 
Milly Elliot Seawell who lived there for the first part of her life. Here she read the 
books in the family library and studied at home or at the Academy at Gloucester 
Court House and later attended a girl's school in Baltimore. Having read only one of 
her books, "Francezga", I mention that one only. I expected one of the ill lady, cruel 
husband, tender loving ending books of the 1890s or 1900s, but while this book lacked 
the thrill of an unexpected ending, its characters were real, some of the action was 
based on fact and the quotations were good. 
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The Kimball Place 


The Kimball place was directly across the road from Burleigh. The last time I went 


that way buildings were appearing on the Kimball property. 
To me it had always appeared as a quiet friendly place. It can not be seen from road 


any more. 
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Burleigh 


Burleigh farm is directly across the road from the Kimball place. Beautiful hills 
and valleys abound at and around Burleigh. Barns top the crests of some of the hills. 
At harvest time for grain in the summer or soybeans in the fall, the rippling land 
seems covered with carpets of gold. 

The house of Burleigh has an interesting chimney and is surrounded by beautiful 
trees. 
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Rose Hill 


Rose Hill was the home of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Clements, the parents of Herbert 
Clements and others. Situated on a branch of Craney Creek near Bellamy Church, it 
was destroyed by fire in 1940. 
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Aspen Hill 


Aspen Hill is an eighteenth century house with an unusual and beautiful 
chimney. Gloucester people are accustomed to think of it simply as the home of Miss 
Kate Leavitt whose father was school teacher back before the War Between the States 
when public schools were practically for the very poor. Miss Kate Leavitt became one 
of Gloucester's earliest public school teachers years later. She was well known as a 
good person and a good teacher. She was a devout member of Bellamy Methodist 
Church and rarely missed being present on a Sunday. 
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Bellamy United Methodist Church 


Route 615 


When I first attended church, it was known as the Bellamy Methodist Episcopal 
Church, but gradually the name was shortened. The form of a door can still be seen 
in the brickwork on the southeastern side. 
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Belroi 


Route 614 and 616, across from Walter Reed's Birthplace 


We read that Messrs. Bell and Halligan, both fine teachers, taught at Belroi and 
that later William Roy Jones and his wife Isabelle Taliaferro Jones taught. From the 
latter Belroi took its name. 

This must have been prior to 1870 and 1880 for the Stubbs family lived there at 
that time and hired a tutor who taught their own children along with some 
neighborhood children. 

Belroi was a well kept, clean and beautiful place back in the 1920s and 1930s with 
the white wooden fences separating the front yard from the barnyard. There were 
always geese around and beautiful horses. 
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Belroi Store 


Route 614 and 616, across from "Belroi" 


People before the age of Serve Yourself Super Markets often used farm products to 
barter with instead of money. 

Someone told of a boy who carried a hen to the Stubbs Store in exchange for some 
groceries. He gave Mr. Stubbs his mother's list and Mr. Stubbs weighed the hen and 
had someone take it to the coop around the side of the building where several hens 
were fattening for sale to the huckster who came weekly to take them to town for 
resale. Several hours later the boy came with another hen and another list. Mr. 
Stubbs' son, Marvin, was keeping the store this time and he gave the boy the wanted 
items and kept the hen with her legs tied until he had a chance to carry her to the 
coop. Later that afternoon the boy was back — another hen. Old Mr. Stubbs looked at 
the list with some hestitation. The boy's mother rarely bought candy. All of a sudden 
he told Marvin to watch the store and he hurried around the side to the chicken 


coop. It was the same hen! Mr. Stubbs went to see the boy's mother and he never 
bought the same hen over two or three times again. 
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Birthplace of Doctor Walter Reed 


Route 616 and 614 


Owned since 1968 by the APVA, the birthplace of Dr. Walter Reed now receives the 
attention due it. The quaint little frame building has always been a source of pride to 
Gloucester even before being purchased and restored by the Medical Society of 
Virginia and its dedication in 1927. Provided now with period furnishings and 
properly maintained, it attracts a wide range of admiring visitors. 


Rosewell 
Route 632 


About Rosewell — well Rosewell was built around 1725 although no one can be 
absolutely sure that it was ever finished. There are those who do not think the 
dependencies were ever connected with the house and there are opinions and more 
opinions. Everyone agrees that it was a great house and that John Page, an early 


governor of Virginia ,was born there. The greatness of the present remains of the 
building and the place itself is what concerns me. Nothing remaining in our present 
county compares with the strength of those walls reaching upward, walls which have 
stood tall for more than two hundred and fifty years. Fifty of those years have been 
spent without protection from the elements and about thirty of those years could be 
called waste land years. We hope for preservation even if that seems a bit romantic. 

My first trip to Rosewell was in 1927 when a whole grade of school pupils, 
numbering seven or eight, was taken there from Walter Reed School to see the ruins 
on what was one of our first school trips. There had been quite a lot of rain that year 
and there were quite a few holes and ruts in the road which wasn't taken care of by 
anyone but the fellow who was stuck in the holes. Miss Smith drove an old Ford 
which was made for this kind of travel. The car was out of one hole and in another 
and the boy passengers hardly waited for it to stop before jumping out and giving it a 
push. Soon everyone jumped out but the driver. The boys continued with the 
pushing but before we reached Rosewell everyone pushed. Inside the grounds was an 
old barn almost in ruins. Going up closer to the ruins there was another building and 
also a well house. A lot of sheep including an old ram made a quick exit from the 
_ basement of the ruins. 

A few weeds were growing within the grounds but the sheep seemed to be keeping 
the grass cropped close. We had watched a truck belonging to Mr. Levinson of 
Williamsburg carrying the last of the Rosewell cattle away sometime before this. 
They were considered wild cattle because the tenant had let them roam at will and 
they were not accustomed to being around people. 

The teacher explained the story of Thomas Jefferson's friendship with Page, their 
discussions of the groundwork for a declaration of independence. We heard of the 
belvederes on the roof and of Jefferson's love for the Burrell daughter. We had 
mental pictures of the great stairway and the great hall, the great fireplaces and 
everything great. Then we went to the Ice House and looked down — it was great! 
But, why was the Ice House round? About the grounds were oak trees and pecan 
trees and a graveyard where rested former Manns and Pages with stones on which 
were epitaphs and adornment unharmed. 

The old ram and the sheep came running as safe in the car, we retracted our 
earlier actions, the procedure of the gate, the muddy way back to school and carried 
with us the never to be forgotten memory of a great mansion in ruins! 


This information is taken directly from, “The Old South Essays Social and Political”, by Thomas 
Nelson Page, published in New York by Charles Scribner's Sons, 1892. 
Two Old Colonial Places 
When it was built in 1725 - 30, it was the largest mansion in Virginia, and continued such for many 
ears. 
: P. 125 The Master of Rosewell came out of the war with broken fortunes, his large plantations going 
one after another to pay his debts. Shortly after ‘his death, the place was sold for twelve thousand dollars 
to a man, who after making a fortune by selling everything he could sell, from the trees on the lawn to 
the wainscoting in the hall, sold the place, stripped and denuded as it was, at a large advance. The 
vandal not only sold the bricks around the graveyard, and the fine cedars in the avenue, but what was 
even worse, whitewashed the superb carved mahogany wainscoting and balustrade. Once again it is in 
the hand of gentle folk. 


Note: In recent years the above has been disputed but I believe every word of it. 
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Millwood 


Rout 614, near Haynes Mill Pond 


Many people have probably lived in Millwood across the years but I think of it 
only as the home of the Thurston family. Mrs. Thurston was a kind and gracious 
person who showed us copies of colonial indentures and explained how the two 
pieces of the separated indentures had been held, one by the laborer and one by the 
master, until the time passed. The laborer returned his part of the paper which was 
fitted exactly into the masters portion, indicating that the period of servitude was 
over and the laborer free. It was very interesting, good old Gloucester names, some of 
them well-to-do, upstairs people, some of them downstairs, but most of them on the 
stairs, going or coming. 

Then I saw a few of the rooms, some interesting and one beautiful. Mr. Thurston 
had passed away but prior to that he had resorted to selling much of the interior 
woodwork to Colonial Williamsburg. He had a large family and there was the 
Depression. However, Mr. Thurston must have been quite an artisan for he had 
replaced the woodwork with black walnut cut from his own land. It was wonderful. 
That is why it was hard to understand later why the building was sold to someone 
who didn't care about preservation. It was finally destroyed because someone built a 
small dwelling so close that he couldn't get insurance on it because of the nearness of 
a building so badly in need of repair. 

Almost directly in front of Millwood but across the highway and in the woods 
towards the road to Shelley was the home of Dr. Nelson. 


Blundering Point 


Blundering Point is privately owned by Mrs. Willine Montgomery. It is reached 
by taking road Route. 614 (Hickory Fork Road) and turning left on Route 632, 
following same until one reaches the Rosewell road to the left and turning right on 
the last branch of the road before reaching the ruins. Follow the last branch through 
fields, woods, uphill and downhill until the end is reached. 
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Sterling Creek 


Sterling Creek is in Naxera. To reach this place one must go to Naxera, keep on 
down past Warner Hall and turn left about half way around, John's Point will appear 
and the Severn River. Soon George Sterling's place can be reached and Sterling Creek 
Road. There are some houses on Sterling Creek Road. It leads to Sterling Creek or 
John's Point. 
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Abingdon Glebe 


The Abingdon Church Glebe is probably the oldest glebe standing in the county. 
During the eighteenth century it was considered as being across the road in the parish 
of Ware, at this same time there was a school for boys there. It's rather hard to picture 
the clergy of that time. Mary Johnston's Audrey paints a not so nice picture of one of 
them in Williamsburg during the colonial era and Mary Johnston had a reputation 
for an honest representation of fact. 

The Glebe probably served the church until after the Revolution or possibly until 
the separation of church and state during the Jeffersonian era. 
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Land's End 


Route 616, Naxera 


This house was built by Captain John Sinclair some time after the American 
Revolution. 

We saw the building as-it is in the picture. A friend who knew the caretaker got 
permission for a group of us to go on a Sunday afternoon. He gave her a key to get in. 
When we reached the place, the gates were locked. We got through or over but had 
to walk a long, long way before getting to the house. We then found we couldn't get 
in because the key didn't fit the basement floor lock and we couldn't climb up to the 
porch above. We found that hay was stored on the bottom or basement floor anyway. 
The house, the outbuilding and the trees were all lit by the autumn sunset from 
across the river making our trip an unforgettable one. We went back again but never 
appreciated the trip as much as we did that first time. 

Claude O. Lanciano, Jr., wrote the book “Legends of Land's End”. He bought and 
lived at the place for several years. 
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Fleming House 
Route 635, White Marsh 


Directly across the fields and across the highway of Route 17 in front of the 
Fleming Home was another house built much like the Ordinary at the Court House. 
There were usually lots of flowers growing there and there were children. As time 
passed the family living there moved and the house began to deteriorate until 
around 1915 it was badly in need of repair. The place belonged to a man named 
Bryant and when Rosewell burned he offered anything from that house that could be 
used to repair Belle Farm to be used. 
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Newcomb's Store at White Marsh 


Mr. John Newcomb owned and operated a general merchandise store at White 
Marsh and was also postmaster for the post office of the same name housed in the 
store building. 

The Newcombs were of a fine well-known family, methodical, business-like and 
very sedate. A lady who worked as a clerk in the store told the following story. She 
had found some long red underwear among the merchandise, and as it was October 
she decided to try to get Mr. Newcomb to dress up for Halloween. She found a 
stocking to cover his head and then she began to beg. Mr. Newcomb declared he just 
couldn't and wouldn't do it. She kept begging him, just this one time, please! On 
Halloween night he went across the road to his home to have supper with his wife 
and when he came back he took the outfit and went into a room. He came back all 
dressed for Halloween. The clerk said he looked wonderful and he was enjoying 
himself. The first customer, a man in a brand new car got out and came to the door 
and said he needed gas, still looking at his car. It was now dark and the lights were on 
and Mr. Newcomb followed him outside in the Halloween outfit but when the 
customer caught sight of him, he jumped in his car and drove away. Mr. Newcomb 
said he didn't know when he had enjoyed himself so much. 
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The Minor Home 


Route 636 


Charles Edward Minor left Appomattox following the Civil War when he was a 
telegrapher, walked home to Gloucester with Marius Vernon Kerns, bugler, and 
settled in Piney Swamp. He built this home for his wife, Ellen Stubblefield Minor, 
and raised their children, who included Joshua, Edward and Elizabeth Minor Cox in 
this small home. 


Compared to this how poor Religion's pride, 
In all the pomp of method and of art; 
When men display to congregations wide 
Dévotions ev'ry grace except the heart! 
The Power, inces'd the pageant will desert. 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole; 
But haply, in some cottage far apart, 
May hear, well pleased the language of the soul; 
And in His Book of Life the inmates poor enroll. 
From scenes like these old Scotia's grandeur springs, 
That makes her loved at home, rever'd abroad; 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 
An honest man's the noblest work of God. 
Robert Burns 


Page Rock Lighthouse And Its Keepers 


In an article written by Mr. Cecil Wray Page, (Sr.) we find that in 1889 there was a 
buoy to mark the rock. In 1890 the ice moved the buoy causing a ship of the 
Merchant Marine line of New York on its way to West Point, Virginia to run up on 
the rock on which it remained until a tug boat from Norfolk pulled it off. After that 
the decision was made to put a light there to mark the rock. 

Mr. Page remembered going out in a row boat with his father to watch the 
workmen drive the pikes for the light house. A Captain Bohannon from Mathews 
was the first keeper. He was an entertaining man who told interesting stories. He 
seems to have been a perfect host showing visitors around the first floor and then as 
he said, "Now I will take you up to meet the bride," he escorted them up to see the 
handsome light with magnifying glass that came from Paris, France. 

According to Mr. Page, Captain Claude Sutton also from Mathews was the next 
keeper. He married a girl that Mr. Page had gone to school with for seven years, the 
former Miss Virginia Oliver, daughter of B. F. Oliver and his wife, Ella Riley Oliver. 
They had four sons and one daughter. 

Captain Sutton then purchased fifteen acres of land from Mr. T.A. J. Oliver, built a 
house, bought a horse named Richmond, and had John Hogg work the place, raise 


chickens, pigs, etc. He was the Page Rock Lighthouse Keeper for forty years, the 
longest period of time served by anyone, and at times Albert Dudley served with 
him. Grace Dudley, Albert's wife remembers having spent nights out in the 
lighthouse. She says that it was clean and spacious with eight nice rooms. The 
Suttons later sold their home in Gloucester and moved to Williamsburg. 

Other keepers of the lighthouse were a Mr. Ripley from Mathews, a Mr. Lupton, 
Mr. Bert Parks, a Mr. Lewis, Mr. Eddie Oliver, Mr. Eugene Riley and his son John 
Riley and there may have been others whose names can not be recalled. 

Mr. Page remembered that one day when he was fishing he stopped by the Light 
House to speak to Captain Sutton who liked to have people stop by. Captain Sutton 
told him he had just returned from his home on Cedar Bush Creek and that his wife 
told him to go down to the pig pen and see the two pretty pigs she had bought 
yesterday. So he did but he saw no pigs. He went back to the house and told his wife 
that the pigs were gone. She said they couldn't be gone because she had a strong new 
pen just built yesterday. She then asked him to go back with her and he did. She took 
a small stick and turned over a cottonwood leaf, he said, and uncovered both pigs. 
_Mr. Page said to him that the pigs must have been small. "Small", he said "they 

could stand with all four feet on a grain of corn and eat the heart out of it." 

Page Rock Lighthouse was taken down in 1969 or 1970 and carried to the Mariners 
Museum. It has been replaced with an electric contraption. 
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Eddie Minor's Store and Post Office 


Corner of Route 633 and 634 


Although this store and post office is no longer in use as such, it seems to have 
become a road marker. Mr. Minor worked or ran the business here about thirty four- 
years and Mrs. Kate Wilford worked for him in both the store and the post office for 
about eighteen years. 
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Pleasant Point 
Route 656, Sadler's Neck 


Pleasant Point now bears the name of Lisburne which is also pleasant. Backhouse 
antecedents, a family kin to the Lawsons, lived there in the eighteenth century and 
other families have followed since that time. 
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Belle Farm 


Route 656, near "Lisburne" 


Belle Farm was located between branches of the Severn River down near 
Landsdowne. It was originally the home of the Lewis family. A Lewis daughter 
married a Taylor and the home passed into the Taylor family. Taylors offered it to 
Judge Taylor and his family after Rosewell burned and they remained there for 
several years. Finally, the old building was taken down, sold and taken to 
Williamsburg where it was reconstructed several years later. 
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Landsdowne 


Route 656 near "Lisburne" 


Landsdowne is one of the old Thurston places down on the Severn River not far 
from where Belle Farm was situated. The old building was still standing a few weeks 
ago. Several years ago I went there with the permission of the man in charge and it 
seemed safe enough to go through at that time. I did not climb to the attic but 
remember that someone said the horizontal beams supporting the roof were about 
four by ten inches in width and depth. The fireplaces had been fixed for stoves but 
the chimneys were large and so must the fireplaces have been. 
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This building is a part of Fairfield. A marshy piece of land is in the foreground. It 
could have been used as an overseer's house. It might have been used by owners 
while the Fairfield house was constructed. 
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Hayes Store High School 


Mr. R. A. Folkes, Superintendent of Gloucester schools, paved the way for a fine 


new high school known as Hayes Store High School, the first of its order in 
Gloucester in 1906-7. 
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Captain Tutor Rowe's 


Down at Achilles in Guinea is this place that was formerly owned by Mr. Tudor 
Rowe. The middle portion of the building is covered with a slate roof which makes it 
rather unusual in this area. When the sketch was made, the chimney from the tall 
end had either fallen or been torn down. No one seems to know anything much 
about Captain Tudor but someone came across with the tidbit that his wife often sat 
in the doorway smoking her pipe which makes her a picture of peace and 
contentment. Recently someone said that although it wasn't very newsworthy, Mr. 
Rowe had a habit of going to the store for supplies and jumping up on the counter, 
crossing his legs and sitting on them until he was ready to leave. 
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Brown's Bay 


Down in lower Gloucester in Guinea is a place that makes one think of Dickens’ 
"Great Expectations". It is a quite beautiful place on a Sunday afternoon and a busy 
place during the week in the summer and fall months. As a group of would-be 
artists, we went there sometimes to sketch and paint, many years ago. A picture 
presented itself in every direction, it mattered not which way one turned. The 
workmen, oystermen, fishermen, crabbers or whatever were all very much 
interested in what we were doing. One called to another, “Come here and look how 
this lady can draw a picture. Good as any Montgomery Ward got in the catalogue, 
ain't it?” 

The people in the area spoke a dialect all their own but that was before children 
attended the same schools as the rest of the county children. I haven't been there for 
a long time but hope the people retain some of the traits that set them a bit apart. 
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Abingdon Hotel 


Gloucester Point Public Beach 


It seems that in 1881 Mr. William Ashe was granted permission by the Gloucester 
Board of Supervisors to operate a ferry boat across the York River at Gloucester Point 
and to build such buildings as were necessary to accommodate travelers who came or 
went on the ferry. A wharf was also built. It was later agreed that Mr. Ashe would be 
paid for any buildings if the county took over the property or that he would be able to 
move same. Some agreement must have been reached with the second Mr. William 
Ashe shortly before September 10, 1909, for a special meeting of the Board of 
Supervisors met and agreed to the following: 

It is ordered that Mr. J. W. Collins proceed to have Hotel at Gloucester Point 
thoroughly repaired and renovated and to build a piece to same 18 feet wide - 30 feet 
long, 20 ft. pitched with slate roof, the cost not to exceed $1,500.00 

The wharf which the County operated and the hotel building which Mr. Ashe 
operated were forever being repaired it seems. Finally, Mr. and Mrs. M. A. Robins 
operated the hotel building as a hotel and a dwelling. Mr. Ashe operated the ferry. 
The county still owned the buildings and operated the wharf until steamboats no 
longer came up the river. The county carried no insurance on the buildings. 

The Gloucester Gazette printed April 5, 1945: "Fire, thought to have been started by 
careless smokers on Gloucester Point wharf Monday afternoon, destroyed the wharf 
and old Gloucester Point Hotel nearby." 
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It is time for me to leave now, for whichever way I take, 
I see a house that’s standing as it did so long ago. 

When the sun goes down at eventime and the sky a glory makes, 
My heartbeat quickens with it’s time to go! 


The rainbow comes and goes 
And lovely is the Rose; 

The moon doth with delight 

Look round her when the heavens are bare; 
Waters on a stormy night 
Are beautiful and fair; 
The sunshine is a glorious birth; 
But yet I know, where’er I go, 
That there hath passed away a glory from the earth. 
Wordsworth 
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ABOUT THE ARTIST 


Catherine Elizabeth Harwood was born and reared on Cedar Point Farm, Gum 
Fork, in Gloucester County, Virginia. She was the fourth in a family of two 
daughters and three sons. Elizabeth was tutored by her grandmother, Mrs. Kate 
Harwood, until she entered the third grade at Walter Reed School. She graduated 
from Botetourt High School, Class of 1932, during the Great Depression. 

Elizabeth worked as a seed analyst for Louis Groh and Son at Clay Bank, 
Virginia. While working there she took several home study courses in English, 
English Literature and American History from the University of Virginia. Later, she 
became an accountant for Flanary and Powell in Williamsburg, Virginia. She started 
oil painting and drawing sketches when a teenager and has been writing poetry for 
almost as long. Her interest in old buildings dates back to her childhood. 

Elizabeth was appointed to the Gloucester Historical Committee by the 
Gloucester Board of Supervisors and remained a member for ten years. She is a 
member of the Gloucester Historical Society and was a member of the Gloucester Art 
Group. 

Her paintings have been exhibited widely in the local area as well as at the 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts in Richmond, Chrysler Museum in Norfolk and 
Williamsburg Art Museum. 


